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PHILIP SMITH, BOOKBINDER 
By Colin Franklin 


AS PHILIP SMITH HAS WRITTEN WITH ELOQUENCE about his own work, there 
may seem to be no good reason for my attempting this essay. Indeed I turned away 
from the notion, having first suggested it, with a pseudo-parliamentary excuse that 
‘I have nothing to add to your last statement’. Yet his art has haunted me, and this 
haunting returned with force after an invitation to view privately the fairly large as- 
sembly of his bindings gathered for exhibition to members of Designer Bookbinders 
who had been meeting in Bath. 

All binders are different, some more different than others, but Philip stands 
alone as artist, technician, philosopher. Comparisons are odorous, as Dogberry says 
in Much Ado, but it is curious to reflect that the one other binder of Philip’s generation 
who has been regarded with equal admiration dwells at the opposite pole stylistically. 
Ivor Robinson’s random lines, worked with infinite care, straying with helpless sen- 
sitivity, come from a different plant. I have known the work of both artists for more 
than thirty years, owned and lived with many examples but have none now; so what 
I am writing has nothing to do with the wicked world of buy and sell. The impulse 
is from that day, a month ago, when I drove with a granddaughter to Yatton Keynell 
and viewed his achievement as if for the first time, which was indeed Jessica’s situa- 
tion but not mine. 

About thirty years ago Philip telephoned and mentioned, in mild despair I sup- 
pose, that nobody was inviting his bindings; that it might be necessary to surrender 
independence and turn to teaching. Charlotte, listening at the other end of the room, 
said, “Tell him we'd like to buy the Book Wall. Equilibrium and shock returning, 
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“Which one do you mean?’ he asked; ‘there’s the wall of seven sets of Lord of the Rings, 
twenty-one volumes, and the three sets, nine volumes.’ ‘He says which one....’ “Tell 
him we'd like both.’ “We’d like both.’ And I do believe that set him on course again. 

It also gave us the privilege of owning those great works, which provoked every 
sort of response from visitors. ‘How are you going to manage to read them?’ ‘Well, 
Philip says you can easily unscrew the frame....’ The truth — it must be told — is that 
to this day I’ve never read Lord of the Rings, in paperback or bindings; The Hobbit I 
read aloud to one son when he was young, with no enthusiasm but opening for him 
a thorough acquaintance with that aspect of Tolkien’s world. And my confession 
echoes, of course, the ancient debate as to whether books are there as art, or pres- 
ence merely, or self-projection, or for reading. 

This is where Philip Smith reigns, as artist and theorist, technician (craftsman if 
you like) and philosopher. Among all his writings none is more concise than a reduc- 
tion of his philosophy on the sleeve which holds a set of postcards of his bindings. 


Here is a negative declaration: 


I am not interested in simply entertaining the spectator with graphic designs based 
on abstract forms and intriguing surface textures. 


And here a positive: 

Life (or mind) of course contains also all that is negative and perverted from the 

truth, and I feel that it is the artist’s task to counter all this anti-art (not-art) garbage, 

horror and depravity, all the products of darkest ignorance, and bring to the world 
beauty and harmony and the light of consciousness and love which is the driving 
force behind reality. 

It could have been written by Robert Bridges himself. 

Nobody who knows his work will equate ‘beauty and harmony ... the light of 
consciousness and love’ with notions of sentimentality or ease. Look at the splendid 
large bindings he made for Lear, Macbeth, Vesalius, the first two haunted and suffer- 
ing faces through prison-bars of the mind, the third a skeleton on its pedestal as if for 
demonstration, within a large cadaverous head. They are among his masterpieces. 


c= 


It is impossible to consider bindings by Philip Smith without the original and star- 
tlingly successful technique he invented called ‘Maril, which by chance stands for 
Marbled Inlaid Leather and is taken from the middle of the title of one of Tolkien’s 
books, The Silmarillion. He mixes scraps of leather of varied colours and squashes 
them in gum; when that sets into a solid pudding, he shaves across the grain; and 
these rainbow slivers he uses as an artist exploring his palette. Nothing is random; 
precision is such that for one of his own books he made an astonishing self-portrait; 
but the method lends itself to rich effects creating fantasies which normal onlays and 
overlays of a binder’s vocabulary could never achieve. He is very well able to manage 
those also, of course, combining all techniques to highly individual effect. We are far 
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from the geometry of other centuries, a distance from abstract art. Never has there 
been, using only leather, such an illustrative painter-binder. 

He was by training an artist in paint and excellent draughtsman, as one sees 
upon every wall of the house at Yatton Keynell. A major binding for the Gill Four 
Gospels, completed in 1988, is described as ‘Upper parts under-dyed blue, then hand- 
painted with acrylic paints, surfaced with resin-wax. Modelling under leather with 
epoxy-putty inside and outsides of boards. Wing impressions set-off on grey suede 
flyleaves.’ All this, an angel in the clouds, rises or presides over — is a visionary pres- 
ence above — his maril-made landscape of hills, fields, a stream, cottage. Philip is the 
Blake among binders. 

Where a sense of vision and calling dominates, dangers exist. Schemes of deco- 
ration, where the means are so generous, may travel beyond control, go over the 
top. As most book covers measure roughly nine inches by six, and a powerful lot 
needs to be expressed in that space, this abundance of energetic method finds expres- 
sion within that scope; so the illustrator-binder is a miniaturist, comparable with a 
religious mystic confined to one page for his total message. Philip’s bindings may on 
occasion risk exuberant overcrowding; his Cranach Press Hamlet, now in the Lilly 
Library, shows a restless ambition to omit nothing. 


—— 


Many people in adolescence experience some moment of mystic union — with the 
world, or people, or God; and most spend the rest of their lives serially forgetting it; 
the invitation is declined, with thanks. Philip had such an experience and his work 
has been a constant remembering; the invitation was accepted. 


There was an experience when I was about 17 at Ackworth School (Society of 
Friends). I was gazing in silence out of a first floor window in School House at 
crowds of schoolboys roller skating and kicking a football about during a break 
time, when the insight occurred that all of them felt exactly the same T (or self 
sense) as I do. The external appearances are different for everyone, due to genetic 
inheritance, education and other conditioning influences, but the inner spirit is the 
same One. This did not stay, and it was years later that I was introduced to people 
who had a similar viewpoint. There were several gradual transformations of this 
view until I now feel that it is HOW IT IS. 

Because I believe that the origin of the universe is ‘Consciousness’, that is, the 
Cause of the Big Bang and the subsequent development of so-called matter (actu- 
ally invisible energy vibrating at different frequencies), I know that Consciousness 
is appearing as everything and causes everything exactly as it happens, and every- 
thing is as it is. 

Of course the ‘People of the Book’ religions give names to this Consciousness: 
God, Allah, Yaweh; names that unfortunately become personified and smothered 
by power games; but all is the play of Consciousness. Buddhists call it Buddha-mind, 
but I prefer to call it the impersonal Consciousness. We notice it as our ordinary 
awareness of Being. This awareness of Being is all we are. Everything we perceive 
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is registered by awareness, and arises out of awareness. After that mind (thoughts) 
gets hold of it and ‘organises’ it. Without awareness there would be no existence 
and no manifested world for us. It is as though there is a film being projected on to 
a screen, a three dimensional (holographic) screen. The film is the life story of each 
character. Nothing in the images on the film has any effect on the screen; the depic- 
tion of fire, floods or earthquakes does not burn, wet or disturb the screen. This 
screen metaphorically speaking is the innate awareness that registers everything. 
The familiar but miraculous manifested world including our lives are the pictures. 
Both the pictures and the screen are One; there is actually no separation. Aware- 
ness and its content (the images, thoughts, emotions, sensations) are two aspects 
of the non-dual consciousness; two sides of the same coin. Worlds and images can 
only point to That which underpins everything. It is a mystery why Consciousness 
produces this manifestation, but perhaps it needed to know itself and could not 
unless it reflected in a manifestation. We are like the images reflected in a mirror. 
Nothing happens in the reflection that is not an action of That which is reflected. 
The reflected character can do nothing; it is dependent on What is reflected. There- 
fore the idea of Maya arose as a description of ‘the world’ and all its inhabitants and 
scenery. The purpose of the manifestation is the manifestation! It is not ‘me’ Philip, 
who is responsible for all these art works; nor that sometimes it just happens that 
an image suggests the reality of things. The images on the binding of II Cantico for 
example suggest that the world is inside (in our perceptions coming from aware- 
ness). In an early Hamlet everything is happening inside Hamlet’s head. Macbeth 
is unified merged with his environment, the witches, Burnham wood, the castle. 
Many of my bindings are suggesting the unification of everything, even before I 
was aware of this philosophy. The best answer to the problem of a book-related im- 
age that also expresses Oneness is The Four Gospels. The angel is a symbol for spirit, 
the Consciousness that underlies matter, the world. Boards and wings have similar 
motions, opening and closing (flapping). Here they are indivisible. The book-walls 
suggest the unity of parts. The lovers in The Romaunt of the Rose are united and are 
the whole world. Galadrial (the queen of the elves in Middle Earth) merges into the 
background etc. 

I am astonished at how this interdependence (or unity) of everything is repre- 
sented in ‘my’ work. I am just the executant of something ‘given’, but even here the 
executant is at the same time this universal Consciousness. 


And that whole passage expresses his whole work. No other binder, it may safely be 
declared, approaches each task with a comparable sense of mystic union, every book 
a religious accomplishment. His narrative, far too complex to be quoted here, of a 
geometric coincidence, instinctively accurate, explaining his preparations for a bind- 
ing of Antony and Cleopatra, concludes: 


We have no independent existence apart from Consciousness that causes every- 
thing from the apparent beginning. It creates our world for us. It is this ‘no-thing’ 
that I have found must have operated to create ‘my’ ideas and works. The body- 
mind is simply a channel for this. 
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He has endured criticism for excessive concern, as it seemed to some, about money 
and fees — on behalf of other binders, of course, not his own work merely. Such 
criticism of a fight for the rights of artists is no more appropriate against him than it 
would have been if aimed at Dickens, who fought for the rights of authors and was 
reckoned a hero. One instance I am acquainted with, the large book wall, will serve. 
His price when I bought it was, I believe, nine thousand pounds, and I kept it, a star 
in this place, through a quarter of a century. A milestone in the modern history of 
bookbinding in England, it was then bought on behalf of a Swedish collector for five 
times its original price; and according to Philip’s belief and my promise, ten percent 
from that sale went to him. The more recent history may as well be told. Its new 
owner within a couple of years asked his agent (Edward Bayntun-Coward) to sell the 
book-wall again and back it came to England. By strange chance Edward’s stand at 
the London book fair was just opposite mine, so for three more days I viewed the 
book wall from five yards away; and he sold it for sixty thousand pounds. Eighteen 
months later the new owner placed it in a Sotheby sale where the ‘hammer’ price was 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds. Though this is not average conduct 
for contemporary bindings at auction, it makes the case for a living artist to hold 
strong views in the matter of copyright. Recently a few of his bindings from home 
were offered for sale through Sotheby’s, at very high estimates, and all failed to sell. 
To that aberration I owe the privilege of seeing them and many others, minor pieces 
and maximal, at Yatton Keynell. 
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Anybody who lives with books is familiar with varied but limited responses from 
visitors. To spend days or half-days surrounded by books on shelves or in cases is a 
delight. Responses among those who enter range from “What a marvellous smell,’ 
(high marks) to ‘Do you really read them all?’ (low marks) and “Who made all those 
wonderful pots?’ (fail). Philip in his paper for the ‘Private Library,’ summer 1993, has 
a wonderful phrase about ‘the sleeping time of most books.’ Most will not receive 
elaborate bindings from him or anyone else, but the phrase is valid. Bound thus we 
should perhaps not be reading those copies anyway; I would only do so with the 
greatest care, giving them brown-paper jackets which conceal, of course, the bind- 
er’s work. Probably the shelved bindings rest in expensive boxes. It’s a philosophical 
mess, caviar to the general. Philip likes to arrange his own paperbacks in patterns of 
colour, a different sort of book wall. 

The Book House, his home at Yatton Keynell, is a difficult place to find, hidden 
from the side-road of a Wiltshire village. The exhibit I saw that day was not quite as 
Designer Bookbinders viewed it, because his dining room table had to be cleared for 
lunch, but everything was present, none the worse for being close. The range of his 
explorations amazed us, from playfully small bound manuscripts (his own) through 
some of the more precious major works (Gill’s Four Gospels, Eliot’s Four Quartets, first 
edition of Finegan’s Wake) to the monumental ‘Dante’s Inferno Tower, the Talfourd 
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Press edition of Dante with illustrations by Tom Phillips, printed by Ian Mortimer 
— comparable in scale to the book wall, three vast volumes in Perspex cases rising to 
a height of 1324 millimetres. 

At Yatton Keynell my wish was to write about the work and life I admired; I 
then hesitated because he has written eloquently and is well known everywhere; 
yet the delicacy of his artistic life and religious devotion of his work have not been 
adequately appreciated. Bindings are functional, skillful and perhaps artistic; Philip’s 
are acts of worship. So I end by quoting, without her permission — it may please him 
as a secret if this essay is printed — from a letter Dorothy, his wife, sent last week: 

I am really pleased that you have reconsidered your decision and will now write 

about Philip’s work. For him whatever is done is part of his life or a part of wholeness, 

if that makes any sense. His attitude to the book is his attitude to life. It is not enough 

for ‘surface decoration, in either. The whole is nothing short of what will do. The 

integrity of the design is supported by reading the book, thought through sewing 

structures, different for different books, with the same care for all the underlying pro- 
cesses. And it is the same for his attitude to life. Such dotting the i’s and crossing the 

t’s can be quite tough some time and I’m sure for some it must be quite irritating, but 

he says what he feels and does what he says and often is merciless in self-criticism. 


Colin Franklin is a long-time Book Club member who lives in Culham, Oxford, England. 
Readers may recall his sumptuous EXPLORING JAPANESE BOOKS AND SCROLLS (1999); 
Oak Knoll Press has recently brought out a trade edition. 


Reviews 


BEYOND DECORATION: THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 


by Paul Goldman 
London, the British Library; New Castle, Delaware, Oak Knoll Press, 2005, 337 pp. 


MILLAIS MIGHT BE THE FINEST BRITISH PAINTER Of the Victorian age. Born in 1828, 
he began as a child prodigy, entering the Royal Academy Schools when he was ten. 
When only twenty, in 1848, he was one of the founders, along with Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, of the Pre-Raphaelites. His earliest paintings, such as his magnificent Christ 
in the Carpenter’s Shop, which in its ungainliness and perceived inappropriateness 
deeply offended Charles Dickens, among others, and his Ophelia, were in the Pre- 
Raphaelite mode. His later works became less angular and strident in their colors and 
indeed were frequently less interesting as he subscribed more than one might hope 
to Victorian sentimentality, most famously in “Bubbles.” (In his illustrations, some 
of his depictions of little girls tend to be a bit coy.) John Ruskin strongly supported 
the Pre-Raphaelites and in particular made Millais his favorite. The Ruskins and he 
spent some months together in the Scottish Highlands, where he painted a small 
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yet magnificent portrait of Ruskin. There too Millais and Ruskin’s wife, Effie, fell in 
love. Her marriage with Ruskin was famously annulled on the basis on non-consum- 
mation, and she and Millais married. Despite this, Ruskin continued to support his 
work when writing on the annual exhibition at the Royal Academy. Millais was an 
extremely successful painter and in later years was renowned for his portraits. 

There is a growing literature on Victorian illustration, much of it by Paul Gold- 
man. His earlier books on the topic are Victorian Illustrated Books 1850-1870: The Hey- 
day of Wood-Engraving (1994), Victorian Illustration: The Pre-Raphaelites, the Idyllic School 
and the High Victorians (1996), and John Everett Millais: Illustrator and Narrator (2004). 
The last is a catalogue of an exhibition of the Millais drawings and printed illustra- 
tions belonging to the Birmingham Art Museum. The subject of his newest book 
is Millais’s numerous illustrations for books and periodicals, the part of his work of 
greatest interest to members of the Book Club. Even more explicitly than his paint- 
ings, they told stories. His first, an etching of 1850, “St. Agnes of Intercession,” was in- 
tended to accompany a story by Rossetti in the Pre-Raphaelite publication The Germ. 
It was never published. 

All of Goldman’s texts, as well as others such as Gregory R. Suriano’s The Pre- 
Raphaelite Illustrators (2000), provide useful information about the artists of this mid- 
century period of remarkable fecundity. They tell us the immediate causes for the 
explosion of illustrations. There was an increase of disposable income that could be 
spent on books and a vast growth of the middle-class reading public. Indeed, there 
was also a significant expansion of working-class readers as the vast majority of the 
population became literate. Equally important was a technical revolution that made 
production of books, periodicals, and illustrations themselves far easier and cheaper 
than before. This book and other sources pay attention to those who actually pro- 
duced the prints, most notably the Dalziel Brothers. The broader contextual ques- 
tions, however, are not considered to any extent in these works. What percentage 
of books published were illustrated? How was the selection made of what books to 
illustrate? Is it just the higher end of the market or are these images in the cheaper 
books as well? These studies are, on the whole, restricted to the better-known illus- 
trators. Even more intriguing is the question of why illustrations of novels, with very 
rare exceptions, such as the works of W. G. Sebald, have stopped. Obviously there are 
many illustrated books now being produced for adults, but we do not expect to find 
illustrations in the latter-day equivalents of Trollope or Dickens. The great tradition 
of English illustrators continued, but in children’s books, with the work of Walter 
Crane, Kate Greenaway, Beatrix Potter, and Arthur Rackham, among others, and in 
fine press books from the Kelmscott Press on. Some presses using illustrations, such 
as the Nonesuch Press and the Folio Society, reach out for a wider readership, but 
their illustrated volumes are almost always reprints of older works. They were not 
the contemporary novels and poems that provided texts for most of Millais’s illustra- 
tions. The only present survival is the dust jacket. 
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This study contains reproductions of all of Millais’s illustrations. The introduc- 
tory material is useful but rather perfunctory. By looking at his work, one can un- 
derstand the power and effect that illustrations conveyed. Looking at the images and 
reading Goldman’s indication of the point in the texts they refer to made me wish to 
read the novels themselves, to unearth the plot. What was happening to these peo- 
ple? Why were they in so many cases so distressed? The illustrations make extremely 
vivid how sexually charged Victorian novels were. So many of them depict women 
in difficult personal situations. Perhaps the most striking here are the forty illustra- 
tions that Millais did for Trollope’s Orley Farm in 1852 as well as his twenty powerful 
illustrations for The Parables of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in 1864. They were 
republished in 1975 with a full introduction by Mary Lutyens and the complete text 
of the parables rather than the few unsatisfactory biblical lines provided here. 

On the whole, perhaps regrettably, this sort of illustration no longer exists. It is 
an instructive delight to have Millais’s work in this genre so handsomely available. 

— Peter Stansky 


I CAN T ELY 
A DVD Book Ballet ... to the music of “Capriccio for Oboe 
and Orchestra” by Amilcare Ponchielli 


by Joe D'Ambrosio 
2005, 150 copies 


NEVER SAY THAT EVERYTHING HAS BEEN DONE with regard to artist’s books. Pos- 
sibilities are endless. Those of you who are familiar with the imaginative graphics 
or book designs (shall we rather call them book-constructions?) of Joe D'Ambrosio 
will not be at all surprised to know that this unconventional and adventurous book 
artist has ventured, once again, into regions unknown. He’s taken a flying leap into 
the digital world and landed onto a great idea. I Can’t Fly fits somewhere between 
a video, a short animated film, and a visual book, with an original text, written by 
Joe himself, and lovely music. All this is taking place against a splendid animated 
background. The “object” or “book” itself consists of a hard-bound book the size of a 
regular CD containing a title page, five pages of text, and a colophon. Inserted into a 
pocket after the text is a CD. Granted, you have to have the right technology to read 
it — it did nothing at all on my old Windows XP but shone forth gloriously in the Book 
Club’s new PC. Joe gives us the following instructions: 

For those who are not sure if their computer will play a DVD, insert the disc into 

the CD slot and wait a few minutes for the machine to register what is there. If it 

won't play, the disc should be rejected. If you see a title page and hear music, then 

most likely you can view it. If you are not sure of how to navigate a DVD from your 

computer controls, simply “click” onto the red diamond shape on the screen that is 

next to the title of the disk, and it should begin automatically. 
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Iam reminded of something I heard in a Cultural Anthropology class. We were told 
that a group of primitive people were found in some faraway forest who had never 
seen money, nor writing, nor photographs — and that it took a while for these folks 
to learn to focus their eyes in order to see the words and images on two-dimensional 
surfaces. Is it true that we have to learn to see? So, once the DVD is projecting on the 
screen we are fully involved in “reading the digital book.” Joe introduces us to some 
delightful characters; I won't tell you the story because it will spoil the fun — except 
that I Can’t Fly was inspired by a covey of California quail. The screen becomes a page 
and everything moves on it. The images dance to the scintillating music — the mood 
of the music is enhanced by Joe’s careful selection of colors and texture. The text 
moves over and around the images. It can be stopped in its tracks — frame by frame 
— or let it just unfold. How was all this done? The colophon gives us essential data: 

This DVD book was generated on an iMac with a G5 processor using PhotoShop 

and Flash MX software, and the iMovie and iDVD, and GarageBand platforms, 

where the music from the CD, Capriccio Digital 10281, Delta Music GmbH, Ger- 

many, Burkhard Glatzner, oboe soloist, Berliner Sinfonie-Orchester, Claus Peter 

Flor, conductor, was edited. 
Some may not agree that I Can’t Fly fits within our traditional definition of what 
a “book” is. But let’s face it, artist's books have taken on some pretty violent rides 
— some pretty weird experimental forms. This is only the first of Joe D’Ambrosio’s 
DVD books. As I write, he is designing yet another one — with a longer text and many 
more complexities. There are worlds out there to be explored. 

— Adela S. Roatcap 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EXPLORATION I800 TO 1850 
by Raymond John Howgego. 


Potts Point, New South Wales, Australia: Hordern House, 2004. 704 pp. Indices of 3,000 
persons and 1,000 ships. Available from Hordern House, 77 Victoria Street, Potts Point NSW 
2011, Australia. www.hordern.com or www.explorersencyclopedia.com. Hard cover: Austra- 
lian Dollars $245; approximately US $185. 


RETIRED ENGLISH PHYSICS TEACHER and world traveler Raymond John Howgego 
has completed two-thirds of a massive exploration of exploration. At a young fifty- 
nine, he has gone where his subjects trod before. Just as avidly, Ray Howgego sought 
their written memories. 

In masterly fashion, Richard H. Dillon reviewed the first volume of the Ency- 
clopedia of Exploration (2003) in the Spring 2005 issue of the QN-L. The pioneer book 
encompassed from the earliest times to 1800, and was twice the size of the second, 
contained three times as many articles, and covered more than twenty times the 
number of years. A third will explore until 1920. The boxed “Double H” press mark 
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signifies quality publications. Period. ’Nuf Said. Treat it like a Book Club publication 
and buy immediately. 

Yet, for readers wishing illumination of contents, Volume Two covers the half- 
century from 1800 to 1850. Howgego gives a state-of-the-world message on geographic 
knowledge, region by region. The tsunami of writings threatens to engulf him: “One 
senses that every traveler who set foot outside their native land felt a need to commit 
his or her experiences to print,’ and the “professional traveler writer,’ who lived off 
royalties, emerged. (vii). He therefore restricts citations to a mere ten thousand. 

Overviews of areas either have their own entries or are appended to specific 
explorers. The introduction (viii-ix) lists them. For instance, “Central Africa” incor- 
porates Portuguese exploration, European concepts, and early crossings, while the 
entry for William Henry Ashley provides a general bibliography for the fur trade in 
the Far West and Canada. 

Similarly, the second book continues the arrangement of the first: name, lo- 
cales explored, active dates, and bibliography. Starting with this volume, Howgego 
attaches minor associates to their major explorer. Each, though, appears separately 
in the index. For example, wealthy supporter Edward Harris appears with birdman 
John J. Audubon, and topographer Charles Preuss joins John Charles Fremont. 

The 729 alphabetically-arranged entries have a designated alpha number used in 
the index. For instance, Audubon is Arg, and Stephen Austin of Texas, A21. The letter 
“U” has only two articles, “United States to the east of the Mississippi” (Ur) and its 
eight-page bibliography of travel accounts (U2). 

Surprises lurk in biographies ready to delight. Attached to Simon Bolivar are 
one and a half pages of English and Irish mercenaries serving under him. China has 
a three-page checklist of European contacts. Hong Kong’s history stops at 1850; the 
next volume (to 1920) will complete it. New Zealand’s history is in four sections, each 
with bibliography: early visitors, sealers and whalers; the New Zealand Company’s 
arrival and settlements; exploration of North Island; and exploration of South Island. 

The major omission between volumes is the influence of E Clampsus Vitus in 
the first. A word of explanation to the uninitiated: Adam, the world’s first traveler, 
founded this Ancient and Honorable Order. From antiquity through mountain man 
Jim Bridger, who has an entry, and beyond, some travelers, all Clampers, have slightly 
exaggerated. In the more recent times of the 1930s, brother Clampers wished to quiet- 
ly replace what had been negligently lost: Clamper Sir Francis Drake’s plate of brass. 

Howgego, for his part, introduced a fictional explorer in the first book. His spu- 
rious article escaped detection before publication and still eludes readers. Hodern 
House offers a case of champagne to the discoverer, while I, as Humbug of Yerba 
Buena Number, ECV, will confirm membership in E Clampsus Vitus for the subject 
of Howgego’s spoof. 

The section on “California, Visitors, Settlers, and Prospectors, 1800-1850” com- 
prises eighty-nine short biographies of those who left printed works. Six pages of sug- 
gested readings follow. Book Club members, however, will not need it, for all bought 
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Gary Kurutz’s 1997 The California Rush: A Descriptive Bibliography, which is not listed. 
Of significance, John Bidwell’s life has a camp follower: A checklist on wagon trains 
to Oregon and California. 

The Russian American Company description adds a handy list of governors, 
plus the usual lengthy list of important books. The Panama Canal & Railroad piece 
is narrowly focused, both in time (look for the continuation in the next volume) and 
place. Nothing on the mail steamers is there, although Central American traveler 
John L. Stephens, who gave his name to a ship, has a well-deserved piece. Brigham 
Young’s page-and-a-half life caps a four-page list of handcart expeditions and high- 
lights of Mormonism, but misses Will Bagley’s half-dozen classic publications. 

The first two volumes lack a geographic index; a comprehensive one for the set 
should be a project for the third. About six percent of the entries relate to California, 
and my sampling of thirty-eight personalities reveals encyclopedic range: Frederick 
W. Beechey, John Bidwell, John Ross Browne, Peter H. Burnett, Frederick Cather- 
wood, Joseph Chapman, Walter Colton, John Coulter, Richard Henry Dana, George 
Donner, David Douglas, James Douglas, A.B. Duhaut-Cilly (with the BCC publica- 
tion listed), William H. Emory, Thomas Jefferson Farnham, John Charles Fremont, 
(who rates four articles, one for each expedition), Stephen Watts Kearny, Manjiro, 
William Lewis Manly, Alexander R. McLeod, John McLoughlin, Herman Melville, 
George Newell, Peter S. Ogden, John W. Palmer, H.A. Pierce, Nikolai P. Rezanov, 
William Shaw, Jehu L. Shuck, Jedediah Smith, Elisha Stevens, John A. Sutter, Joel P. 
Walker, Joseph R. Walker, Josiah Dwight Whitney (describing his pre-1850 explora- 
tions around the Great Lakes, Iowa, and Wisconsin), Charles Wilkes, William Wolf 
skill, and Ewing Young. 

Ray Howgego’s magnificent labor of love fulfills the promises of its subtitle and 
dedication: “A comprehensive reference guide to the history and literature of explora- 
tion, travel and colonization between the years 1800 and 1850.” The dedicatory verse 
comes from poet T.S. Eliot’s “Little Gidding” (1942), the name of a Cambridgeshire 
village and the last of the Four Quartets: 

We shall not cease from exploration 

And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time. 

— Dr. Robert J. Chandler 


Exhibition Notes 


TEMPUS FUGIT — EXHIBITIONS 2005 
By Adela Spindler Roatcap 
Fugit inreparabile tempus, wrote Virgil in his Georgics. Yes, irretrievable time is still 


flying — over a year's worth of exhibitions at the Book Club seems to have passed in 


the blinking of an eye. 
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At the end of 2004, from October 18 through December 30, “Gifts & New Acqui- 
sitions: A Selection by the Club’s Librarian & the Exhibits Committee from Members’ 
Generous Gifts & Member-Supported Additions to the Library” were on view in our 
cases. Among our “treasures” was featured a recently acquired copy of The Fragments 
of Parmenides in its elegant silk-covered container — a chef d’oeuvre from the presses of 
Peter Koch, Berkeley. Peter has published an aid to understanding the making of this 
book — Carving the Elements: A Companion to the Fragments of Parmenides, 2004, with ar- 
ticles by Robert Bringhurst, Dan Carr, Peggy Gotthold, Daniel E. Kelm, Christopher 
Stinehour, Richard Wagener, and the “guiding light,” Peter Rutledge Koch. Carving 
the Elements is an interesting book, especially for those of us fascinated by the letter 
forms used by the ancient Greeks. I was reminded of Raymond Duncan, that San 
Francisco eccentric artist who, with his sister, Isadora, was inebriated with all things 
Greek. In 1908 Raymond wrote and published a little book on the letterforms used 
on Classical Greek pottery. Not a single copy of this book seems to have survived. 
Raymond Duncan, a printer, son and grandson of printers, designed a fount of type 
based on these ancient letterforms which was used at his printing establishment, 31 
rue de Seine, Paris, until the 1960s. The poet and printer Robert Bringhurst, in Carv- 
ing the Elements, describes the earliest known Greek inscription, ca. 750 B.C., carved 
on the shoulder of an oinochoe, a small wine pitcher given as a prize to the winner of 
a dance competition in honor of Dionysus. This wine pitcher is now at the National 
Archeological Museum, Athens. Bringhurst accepts the translation “Who now, ten- 
derest of all the dancers, plays.” I and others prefer: 

Among all who danced at this time, 

this shows who is the most graceful. 

But, time flies and I digress! From January 24 to April 1, Dancing Divas & Danseurs 
Nobles as seen by Artists and Photographers” filled our showcases, being a small 
selection from a large collection which I began with a beautiful book, The Decorative 
Art of Leon Bakst, 1913.’ Collecting ballet memorabilia put me in touch with some of 
the “greats” who danced, such as Leonide Massine, Janet Sasson, and Kyra Nijinsky, 
but that was long ago — and time flies. 

From April 4 to April 29, we had the Rounce & Coffin Club’s sixty-fourth An- 
nual Western Books Exhibition, which consisted of thirty-six small-press and trade 
books published during 2004. An outstanding entry was Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
Die Zauberflote: A Typographic Opera in Two Acts as Performed by Archetype Press, pro- 
duced at Gloria Kondrup’s class at the Art Center College of Design, Pasadena, and 
bound, in stunning yellow and red silk, by Alice Vaughan in her studio in Altadena. 
To quote from the Rounce and Coffin’s catalogue: 

The tasteful binding leads you to believe that this book is an ordinary deluxe edition 

about Mozart’s work The Magic Flute. The Italian-made endpapers lead you on in this 


1. See Quarterly News-Letter, “Three Old Dance Books,” Vol. LXX, No. 2, Spring 2005, pp. 35-42, and A Time 
for Remembering, Vol. LXX, Summer 2005, pp. 67-72. 
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way of thinking. But at about page eight you are hit with a mélange of design styles, 
each created by one of about forty students in the typography class. Amazingly, it is 
all rather interesting, as the students try to adhere to the theme of the book. 


Among show-stoppers we must mention Aubrey Atlas, et al., Beorum II, Scripps Col- 
lege Press, Claremont, the work of professor Kitty Maryatt and eight of her students. 
Beorum II was printed on four Vandercook proof presses using cream-colored Nideg- 
gen and Frankfurt papers in the 120 gsm weight, and placed in a plexiglass slipcase. 
For Beatrix Potter fans (and who isn’t?), we had Margaret Sperling Cotsen, The Bea- 
trix Potter Collection of Lloyd Cotsen, which was designed and set by Patrick Reagh of 
Sebastopol. Pall Bohne writes: 

This very large book is a delight to look at if you don’t have to hold it in your lap. 

The book in the exhibit is one of two hundred copies bound in cloth with a special 

label printed by Patrick Reagh and inlaid on the front cover surrounded by a border 

of real gold leaf. The other three hundred copies are bound in paper boards. The 

cloth-bound books are for private distribution. 


From the Book Club’s own publishing series we had on exhibition William Matson 
Roth’s The Colt Springs High: A Publishing Memoir of the Colt Press, 1939-1942, designed 
and printed by Andrew Hoyem, master of the Arion Press. The Colt Springs High is a 
memoir by one of the partners in Jane Grabhorn’s short-lived printing and publish- 
ing company. Things are in flux in the Rounce & Coffin Club, but we may still look 
forward to a sixty-fifth Western Books exhibition. 

From May 2 to June 24, we celebrated “The Many Faces of The Poltroon Press 
— an Exhibition of 30 Years of Work.” Alastair Johnston, ever-jovial master of the Pol- 
troon Press, turned the opening celebration into an exciting and truly festive evening. 
Our rooms were packed with friends, admirers, and well-wishers. The graphic and 
printed work of the long-time dynamic duo of Alastair Johnston and Frances Butler 
began in April 1975, when they established the Poltroon Press in Berkeley, California. 
Nostalgia for the colorful albeit revolutionary Seventies and the colorful personalities 
was generated by the Poltroon Press’s new poetry, innovative graphic design, broad- 
sides and posters, cards, etc. We had a copy of their now extremely rare and forever 
extraordinary book in pochoir, New Dryads...Being a Suite of pochoir-colored prints...de- 
picting Fashionable Dress observed in the Diurnal Realm, published in an edition of fifteen 
copies in 1980. Alistair Johnston wrote the text and did the printing while Frances 
Butler designed the twenty-five folio-sized fashion plates for this amazing book — “an 
effort to view contemporary clothing and its wearers through the eyes of Democritos 
who long ago said that ‘Images are bright spectacles in their clothing but heartless.” 

Our next exhibition came to us on the recommendation of former Book Club 
president George Fox, himself no mean collector of ephemera. “Early California 
Booksellers: Documents & Ephemera from the Collection of Mr. Bruce Shyer” filled 
our exhibition cases to capacity from June 27 to August 31. Superlatives are not suffi- 
cient to describe Bruce Shyer’s exacting activities as an assiduous collector of ephem- 
era. He had meticulously assembled the smallest, the most recondite items — bills of 
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sale, book labels, booksellers’ stamps, advertisements, letters, contracts, first print- 
ings, photographs, bookmarkers, and a myriad of small and often overlooked objects 
which, when brought together, gave us a fascinating look at California Gold Rush 
bookselling. Each item has its own compelling story, such as those belonging to the 
photographer Eadweard Muybridge. 

I’ve known Terry Horrigan for many, many years — ever since, as a young mother 
looking to fulfill an interest in books, she installed a printing press in the basement of 
her San Francisco home. Terry often participates in events at San Francisco’s Center 
for the Book, such as map-making, binding, stenciling, etc. With husband and part- 
ner Richard, she travels to exotic places, seeks out and studies unusual letterforms, 
and documents her findings in books such as Quipu, which is about Inca knots. From 
September 12 to November 18, “Terry Horrigan & her Protean Press” filled our cases. 
At the opening reception, Terry Horrigan shared one of her first broadsides, printed 
many years ago under the guidance of Adrian Wilson, late of San Francisco’s Tuscany 
Alley. Books from the Protean Press on exhibition included the very handsome Luis 
Barragan: an Inner Life Recollections, the unusual Rosa Covarrubias, The China I Knew, 
and Something Sheepish, colored by the stencil method. 

On the evening of November 28, we had a reception for “Vance Gerry & The 
Weather Bird Press: A Sense of Style.” It was “a dark and stormy night,” but at the Book 
Club a cozy and convivial atmosphere prevailed as we celebrated Vance Gerry, the late 
master of Pasadena’s Weather Bird Press. Vance’s wife, Mary, came up from Los Ange- 
les, and Patrick Reagh, who designed and printed the announcement card in Vance’s 
elegant style, lent items from his collection, reminisced about Vance, and regaled us 
with Louis Armstrong’s “Weatherbird.”* Vance Gerry’s life as a printer began at the 
Castle Press in Los Angeles, when he was thirteen years old, working for forty cents 
an hour in 1943 “...when there were jobs for practical boys to do....” He founded his 
Weather Bird Press in 1968 “as a call to the soul.” In this retrospective we had examples 
of his early printing for Grant Dahlstrom’s New Ampersand Press as well as an almost 
complete run of Weatherbird Newsletter, brochures, cards, advertisements, miniature 
books, personal letters, drawings, portraits, and keepsakes. ‘There were items associat- 
ed with the Los Angeles printer Ward Ritchie and with Gloria Stuart (of Titanic fame). 
We have Vance Gerry’s writings for Matrix and Parenthesis and many books illustrated 
by Vance and colored by the pochoir method, such as Lawrence Clark Powell’s Mad- 
eleine, and Jazz Instruments, a masterpiece which echoes the fifty years or so that Vance 
Gerry spent creating characters and storyboards for Walt Disney. 

From January 30 to March 28, 2006, Steve Dickison, Director of the popular 
Poetry Center at San Francisco State University, has been invited to present “Recent 
Visitors: Poets & Publishing on the Bolinas Scene in the Seventies.” On opening night, 


2. Vance Gerry lost his battle with cancer on March 5, 2005. His friend and printing partner Patrick Reagh, 
whom Vance described as having “the patience of a saint,” read a eulogy at the memorial service, published 
in the QN-L, LXX 3, pp. 74-75. 
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San Francisco rain or fog notwithstanding, we expect poets from the heady sixties 
and seventies to read their work and recall the times that were. There will be remem- 
brances of such great American poets as the late Richard Brautigan and many oth- 
ers. There will be exciting and rare books and vintage printing galore. Old and new 
friends will gather for jolly conversation. Don’t miss it — irretrievable time is flying. 


Dr. Adela S. Roatcap teaches the History of Art at the University of San Francisco and is the 
Chairperson of the Exhibition Committee at the Book Club. She welcomes ideas and sugges- 
tions for exhibitions from our members. 


Serendipity 


A Clamper’s Compendium 


Alas, dear readers, the new president did NOT fire the chairman of the Quarterly 
News-Letter Committee. We are still here. His crime: senility. We, by chance, reread 
ourselves after dispatching copy, and find we have become a reaghpeater. Same old, 
tired jokes. We MUST get new writers! 

We rejoiced, therefore, over the Winter issue. It has articles by new writers J.O. 
Bugental, responding to ill-informed remarks by the Chairman, and Victoria Dailey, 
celebrating the Southland. Said Chairman asked printer Peter Koch if, with more 
funding, he would add more color. We think the four illustrations coupled with Bu- 
gental’s lucid writing made the issue. We would appreciate hearing from readers on 
our experiment. 

Victoria Dailey’s joy overflows. This is in great contrast to the remarks of a not- 
ed accidental ephemerist. San Jose grocer Henry French did not intend to collect; he 
merely saved his bills and they aged. “Have just arrived in Los Angeles,’ French wrote 
on May 14, 1885. Like Dailey, he could say, “I have already discovered Los Angeles to 
be the most glorious spot on earth,” but then added, “A man on the Street Car told 
me so.” Aboard the car, “One young lady remarked to another, “What a lovely day” 
— but French explained, “If I thought that wasn’t sarcasm, I would want to come 
home on the next Train, for a more blinding sand storm I never experienced.” 

French’s climatic adventures had not ended. “I found a heavy Frost here,” he 
observed, allowing another passenger to comment, “Los Angeles in May.” Flying crit- 
ters loved the weather, though: “IfI can only put something on my face and hands to 
keep the thick of the Flies off,” French continued, “I expect to have a pleasant visit.” 
“Please,” he asked his correspondent, “don’t let any one who owns Real Estate in Los 
Angeles Co. see this.” The stationery French used? “Pomeroy & Mills: Real Estate 
Brokers, Loan and Exchange Agents.” We know that Dailey will respond with further 
delights for our pages. 

With the glorious news of Trafalgar just in on October 21, we were humming 
“The Roast Beef of Old England” [“Since mighty roast beef is an Englishman’s food, 
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it accounts for the freedom that runs in his blood...”]. It led us to seek solace for our 
writing and a replacement in the motherland of the English tongue. 

On October 15, that “signature structure,” the stippled, copper-clad, angular 
DeYoung Museum, opened in Golden Gate Park. While scoffers view it as a green- 
ing 475-ton pigeon-poop palace, Jay Merrick of the London Independent saw some- 
thing quite different. We are indebted to the Chronicle’s Leah Garchik for insight from 
“Over the Pond.” 

Art patrons, said Merrick, first come upon a rising “revolutionary shedding of 
urban nuance and sub-zeitgeists” as the nine-story twisting wedgie comes into view. 
Closer, the “almost peristaltic” entryway inserts them into an interior space exuding 
“the clasp of the trajectories of Cubism and diagrammatic Russian modernist art.” 
Moving from gallery to gallery, connoisseurs “squirt” through “tapering funnels of 
space” as they are drawn by a “weirdly animistic magnetism” to view encased artistic 
artifacts. 

Readers must conclude we need much training. 

Our spies report that inside, the DeYoung is a smashing success, shining as a 
showcase. Perhaps one will provide impressions to percolate down to these pages. 

At the October Board Meeting following the Annual Meeting, President George 
Fox had a few words for retiring director Vince Lozito. As head of the Membership 
Committee, Lozito has garnered more new members than the rest of the Board 
combined. This distinction merited a beautifully calligraphed Award of Merit. 

For once, Lozito was almost miraculously speechless. Colonel Lozito is gentle, 
but so is an anaconda. At book fairs and other such events, Lozito’s ears are not quite 
what they used to be. He cannot hear the word “No.” THANK YOU, VINCE! 

“He-who-gets-the-books-out-in-a-Book-Club” may never receive too much 
praise. For members’ delectation now are WPA Federal Art Project - Printmaking in 
California and Ben Truman’s Stagecoach Stories. At the State Library Foundation lun- 
cheon on October 7, President George Fox had this to say about Gary Kurutz: 


As President of the Book Club of California, I would like to include the Club’s 
thanks to Gary for his longstanding contributions to our Club. Gary has been the 
Chairman of the Publications Committee since the end of 1987 and has personally 
been responsible for shepherding all titles published by the Club since then, which 
includes working with the authors, editors, printers, and binders, and guiding the 
members of the committee with his wise counsel in the selection and decision-mak- 
ing processes involved in the publication of these books. 

In addition, Gary Kurutz served a term as the twenty-third President of the 
Book Club, from 1981 to 1983, and has been a member of the Board of Directors off 
and on, ever since. 

Gary, we thank you for your dedication to the Book Club, and moreover, the 
years of commuting to San Francisco from Sacramento to attend the continual flow 
of meetings necessary to perform your dedicated volunteer activity. 
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Sacramento Book Collectors Club President Carl Burke observed at the occasion, “A 
slightly embarrassed Gary F. Kurutz had to sit while people said many nice things 
about him.” We merely and merrily continue his discomfiture. 

LATE! JUST IN! By Fast(?) Express: The Stalwart Sloth Press has at last laid on 
our table its laudatory broadside, “Why Should We Honor Gary F. Kurutz?” It slowly, 
deliberately, and even slothfully, prints out Kurutz’s qualifications as Librarian, Col- 
lector, Editor, Author, Historian, President, Bibliographer, and unpaid Executive Di- 
rector of the State Library Foundation to rightfully conclude, “He is really A VERY 
GOOD PERSON.” 

In early October, we flew to Scottsdale, Arizona, for the Western History As- 
sociation meeting. There we (too well) learned about the “long miles” of Arizona, 
where maps and distance signs are deceptive and the road stretches forever. 

On Columbus Day, Bob and Sheila Clark hosted a memorial for Bob’s famed fa- 
ther, Arthur H. Clark, Jr., 92, Michael Harrison, 107, and Jeff Limerick, 56. Inquisitive 
minds, penetrating analysis, continual learning, and service to seekers of knowledge 
characterized the three. 

Longtime executive director Paul Hutton remarked that the dashing, irresistible 
cowboy Mike Harrison knew everyone there was to know in the South West. Those 
were glory years when the 1920s and 1930s made Arizona and New Mexico an artistic 
and literary destination. Harrison even took President “Silent Cal” Coolidge down 
into the Grand Canyon on a loquacious mule. Hutton closed, highlighting the “pixie 
qualities” of Harrison’s demeanor — a trait that all who knew him recognized. 

We picked up a reprint of Elizabeth Compton Harrison Hegemann’s Navajo 
Trading Days [1925-1934] (1963). In 1925, Compton married the slender, black haired, 
jaunty park ranger. A wide-brimmed Stetson and huge silver concha belt, a fine tenor 
voice, and a nimble set of legs made Harrison the best dancer on the North Rim. 
Mike’s horse Tonto and Elizabeth’s cat Tomaso Tabasco Chilipepper completed their 
family. 

Elizabeth and Mike separated in 1928, but remained in cordial contact until her 
death. She remarried in 1929 and went on to run the Shonto trading post, while 
Mike married Maggie in 1932. His library contains Elizabeth’s manuscript with its 318 
original photographs. Life on the remote Grand Canyon rim provided Harrison with 
a fine set of tales, which we had the pleasure of hearing. 

As mourners shared stories, a lady from Knoxville told of meeting in about 1980 
an elegantly-dressed cowboy. She opened, “Hey, Cowboy, what'd you like to drink?” 
“Adams Soda [water].” “Well, do you dance?” “No.” “Cowboy, you don’t drink; you 
don’t dance. Would you sit with me and talk?” “Yes, if you don’t get too familiar.” 
That final phrasing is pure Mike Harrison. 

Of course, they became fast friends for the next twenty-five years. When she ar- 
rived to research, “Mikie” would get up early, fix a breakfast of scrambled eggs, and 
serve his legendary brownies — the secret ingredient being Valencia oranges. 
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Vince Lozito is writing a proper tribute to his beloved Mike Harrison to distrib- 
ute to Book Club members. 

The WHA session “Selling the West Cover to Cover” on October 14, 2005, 
brought together seven book writers, publishers, sellers, and collectors. Al Lowman 
of San Marcos, Texas, began. This BCC and Book Club of Texas member and all- 
around South West legend is a collector at heart and heartily a collector. 

Lowman’s remarks were short. He followed his two rules of public speaking: (1) 
“Be heard, or what you say is useless,” he boomed with a voice that overcame any 
lack of a microphone, and (2) “Finish before your audience does” ...but then, there 
was that time a lady in the front row fell asleep during the introduction.... 

Lowman’s Seven Rules of Collecting are: (1) Focus. (2) Buy the best edition you 
can. (3) Keep the dust jacket pristine; he deplored dealers cutting off the prices. (4) 
Use book plates only if you are a living legend; they detract otherwise. (5) Buy the 
most expensive books you can afford, since they will appreciate. [Readers, please 
note NEW Book Club of California selections!] (6) Have an author inscribe a book 
to you, adding place and date. Have it signed on the bastard title page. [We had won- 
dered why it existed; with our California: An Illustrated History we put that tip into 
quick use.] (7) Thank those who have aided your collecting. 

Scottsdale collector Bill Howard added he plans to auction his books. He has 
seen too many collections given to libraries, then broken up with duplicates con- 
signed to cheap sale tables. 

Malcolm Margolin of Berkeley’s Heyday Books, a name not often seen in this 
column, gave the most thoughtful presentation. Some forty years ago, three distribu- 
tors, Cal West, Library Services, and Book People, united with strong, independent 
bookstores to knowledgeably and skillfully bring new Western titles to readers. 

In these consensus years, Club authors Dick Dillon and Ferol Egan, plus others, 
wrote colorful, anecdotal histories that educated and entertained general readers. 
Major New York publishers would issue their writings in hardcover, and a paperback 
edition soon followed. 

In the 1970s, cultural wars began in earnest. The telling of history became more 
complex, with different players, and injustices detailed. Such works were no longer 
popular entertainment. Intellectual content assumed a new role, but brought limited 
markets and half-hearted chain-store distribution. 

Academic books, we add from experience, became well-nigh unreadable with 
obscure, obfuscated objectives; poor, passive-voice penning; and weasel-wording 
wrapped in ideological irons. Panelist David Dary agreed. A Kansas bibliographer 
and historian and University of Oklahoma journalism professor, he came to both 
professions after being a broadcast and print journalist. 

“Only a fool writes without getting paid,” Dary remarked. “Academics write for 
tenure. Then they stop.” He explained that most such scholars learned “only disserta- 
tion style, piling fact upon fact. Cut the facts,” said he, and “make it fact, emotion; 
fact, emotion.” 
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To get the books out, Heyday and other publishers engage in what moderator 
Bob Clark termed “guerilla marketing.” Heyday has linked publications — which it 
insists be well-written — with traveling art shows, exhibits, lecture series, children’s 
versions, and television specials. 

Perhaps elements of “guerilla marketing” existed much earlier when seemingly 
inconsequential items in unexpected places went ape over publications. We picked 
up a 1953 used postcard distributed by Sierra News Co., Reno, titled “Virginia and 
Truckee Train near Reno from an original painting by Howard Fogg.” 

The color card commenced: “The full history of the romantic and glamorous 
Virginia & Truckee Railroad is told in Virginia & Truckee: A Story of Virginia City and 
Comstock Times by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg (s3 net). Available at your book- 
seller or from the publisher, Grahame Hardy, 2046 E. 14th Street, Oakland 6, Calif. 
Fully illustrated — including two maps.” 

Aiter Hardy published Virginia and Truckee in 1949, Stanford University followed 
in 1955, Berkeley's Howell-North in 1963 and 1980, and finally, the Nevada State Rail- 
road Museum in 1991. As Margolin noted, those mid-century authors and distribu- 
tors pushed books! 

During the past two thousand years, books were the carriers of information, Mar- 
golin observed. Now, the ubiquitous Internet gives competitive facts instantly. Books 
will never disappear, Margolin said, but he wondered, “Where will books settle?” 

One professor rose to speak. He disdained and distrusted Internet information. 
It exists to “sell” a point of view and is not critiqued before presented. In contrast, 
good books go through peer review and editing. He observed that student papers 
based only on the Internet were poorer in quality than those based on books. 

To close out these notes, in 1961, Aaron L. Cohen opened Guidon Books in 
Scottsdale. Of course, the non-cavalry types assumed he specialized in Gideon Bi- 
bles, and we add that “spell check” does not recognize the word either. 

Cohen’s competition forty-one years ago consisted of two stores selling new 
and “used” Western books, but Guidon Books was the place that prospered. It offers 
“out-of-print books,” a distinction that oozed appreciation for the content and careful 
printing of its stock. 

Yet, what is its elementary essential element for eminent emulation? Guidon 
Books is passion-powered. Daughter Shelly Dudley electrified the audience with bib- 
lio tales of the family firm. We expect Cohen’s generational love of books — plus sixty 
years — to equal that of Bob Clark’s family. 

On October 22, we traveled down Marsh Creek Road to join nearly three hun- 
dred at the First Annual John Marsh Starlight Dinner held in a big tent before the 
looming 1856 stone house. Justice A.F. Bray and perceptive Louis Stein began saving 
the home that 1836 pioneer Dr. John Marsh built for bride Abigail. In 1968, their John 
Marsh Trust (PO Box 272, Concord, CA, 94522, and www.johnmarshhouse.com) 
hosted a picnic on the grounds that depopulated the surrounding communities and 
raised $10,000. 
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Since then, the gabled and towered building has been a stepchild of the state 
park system. Now it is boarded and braced, with the left wall crumbling. Still, arched 
doorways and windows, lintels and sills, display a stonemason’s fine hand. 

At last, the site has risen to Number One on the list to become a state park. Aid 
came through the recent purchase of thirty-six hundred surrounding acres and an ini- 
tial restoration grant of $800,000 — matched by the fastest growing city in California, 
Brentwood. Generously, Brentwood paid s1 million for the feasibility study. The John 
Marsh Trust is marching on to a goal of 7 million. Contribute now. 

As certain offices act as a conductive conduit to contributive cash, “John Marsh 
for Governor” badges are available. 

On Friday, November 4, 2005, 150 of the usual suspects surrounded one of their 
own to do him honor. For fifty years, Richard H. Dillon has crafted finely written 
books. J.S. Holliday, Russ Pearce, and the incomparable Book Club Executive Sec- 
retary and editor of this quarterly, Ann Whipple, made possible a sumptuous repast 
at the World Trade Club, located behind the Ferry Building. A grant from the Book 
Club aided festivities, while a keepsake from Jonathan Clark’s Artichoke Press en- 
hanced the menu. 

Why did we gather? The “daring” Dillon is “a powerful force in the recording, 
preserving, promotion, and interpretation of the history of California and the West.” 
Jim Holliday’s remarks rushed as a rocket burst, as only the animated author of that 
authoritative 1981 Gold Rush classic The World Rushed In can do. 

Book Club members know “bibliogent” Dillon through four insightful publica- 
tions: Louis Stellman’s Images of Chinatown (1976); the travels of Texas Argonaut Isaac 
Duval (1987); Artful Deeds of Grovenor Layton, a contemporary fantasy book about a 
fictional Gold Rush murderer (1998); and last, but certainly not least in number of 
pages, some winey county history. 

Yet, on the Internet’s Abebooks, we found the PROSPECTUS, only, for Napa 
Valley Heyday (2005) listed at $12.50. Copies of printer Jonathan Clark’s masterpiece at 
a hugely more reasonable cost per page are yet, for now, still available! Value is here 
in the BCC! Look: A hopeful on eBay offers the Club’s first keepsake, famed Oscar 
Lewis's 1934 “California Mining Towns,” for $360! 

Many encountered Richard Dillon as the efficient librarian of the Sutro Library 
(1953 to 1979), where the sign “Kapu’” on his office door gave advice to those who 
would wish to enter. More know him through writings. Dillon book reviews flood 
this quarterly! We do not imply Dillon is wordy; his papers at UCLA just take up 
about twenty yards of shelf space. 

Dillon’s curious mind and wide reading lead to an amazing infinity of cross ref- 
erences, elucidation, and wisdom, all done in that incomparable, seductive Dillon 
narrative style. Some have been so taken in as to collect this author’s works. 

Since 1956, Dillon has delightfully delivered some thirty books. He has sucked 
up all the best topics, seriously curtailing the output of younger historians. For Cali- 
fornia alone, there are Dillons on the Siskiyou Trail, Mother Lode, Sacramento Val- 
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ley, Napa Valley, the Delta, and Benicia. Symbolic of so many Dillon writings, the 
latter carries the title Great Expectations. 

Close to the Book Club’s home, Dillon lavishly loves San Francisco. He has 
penned Adventurers and Visionaries, whose Iron Men (the Donahue brothers) rose to- 
ward the heavens to build High Steel (the Golden Gate and Emperor Norton Bridges). 
His detailed districts and domiciles, though, descend downward into degradation: 
North Beach, Embarcadero, Shanghaiing Days, Hatchet Men, and finally, Bay Area Book- 
men. 

In general, the The Humbugs and Heroes of biography intrigue and fascinate Rich- 
ard Dillon: Grizzly Adams, J. Ross Brown, James B. Hume, John Sutter, and lastly, but 
firstly, as, at the instigation of David Magee, it is Dillon’s first book, Bully Waterman. 
He summed up his own career just a decade into it in a 1966 essay, Perpetual Motion 
é Emotion: The Adventures of a Popular Historian. 

For readers at a distance, who have been unable to experience the humorous, 
captivating, speaking Richard Dillon, we extract, edit, abbreviate, and arrange a 
sample of his style. Any awkwardness is due to this miserable editor and is not in the 
original typed (that is, on a typewriter, not a computer) text that the object of honor 
orated on November 4: 


The secret is that this little celebration on the historic Embarcadero tonight is actu- 
ally an accidental anniversary. I first wrote “professionally,” if that is the apt word, 
exactly seventy years ago this year, in 1935. I was eleven years old, and while my 
story was not published, I won first prize for my submission. 

My reward was just a book; no cash, alas! But remember! This was in the 
depths of the Depression. I borrowed books from the Sausalito Public Library, of 
course. But the only books that regularly came into my possession were Christmas 
gifts. The prize-book (Jack O’Brien’s 1933 $2.50 book still in print, Silver Chief, Dog of 
the North) was almost certainly a surplus volume contributed by a newspaper’s book 
reviewer. 

In those supposedly dark days of the Depression of the 1930s, unlike now, we 
had excellent book pages in the Chronicle — far and away the best, thanks to Joseph 
Henry Jackson; and the San Francisco Examiner, News, Call-Bulletin; the Oakland 
Tribune; Berkeley Gazette; and even the San Rafael Independent. 

In 1935, the San Francisco News had a column for kids. It was, ostensibly, writ- 
ten by a cat. A cat named “Bibbo.” One day, Bibbo announced a prize contest for 
the best dog story. I decided to enter; and while I am sure that my rivals submitted 
fictional tales of non-existent doggies, I turned in a true story. I described some 
of the adventures of my own dog, Bob, who was a Llewellyn setter. It was an un- 
usual breed, with a sort of shaggy white coat splattered with brownish patches, or 
splotches. 

Bob may have been a Welsh setter by breed, but he was something else by in- 
tellect or conviction. In fact, he was one mixed-up pooch. He obviously thought of 
himself as not a setter, but a retriever. For Bob would make the rounds in Sausalito 
and swipe the bag lunches of workmen for the PG&E, etc. 
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As I recall, he made a specialty of robbing telephone linemen, who were dis- 
tracted by their work high up on telephone poles. But he did not rip them off, en 
masse, nor did he just tear into the food for a free lunch. No, like a mother cat with 
a very young kitten, he would carry home to me a single bag lunch at a time, very 
carefully, in his jaws. 

Then, it was my job to scour the neighborhood for an irate lineman or other 
workman, return the bag lunch, and try to make amends. So there you have it. You 
have been warned. “DROP THAT PEN!” The momentary compulsion of 1935, you 
see, can easily turn into the absolute addiction of the year 2005. 


We say, “Dick, Keep Writing!” Still, we felt that the shock of the affair was almost 
too much for the honoree after we received an actual letter written on a half sheet of 
stationery! As Dillonists know, a post card for lengthy messages and a wine label for 
shorter ones is the RHD modus operandi. 

“Tam still giddy with a sort of guilty, but benign, hangover,” Dillon wrote. We 
know that a fifth is involved; it may just be the date. He claims that the accolades, 
only, were intoxicating. “Why, who else gets eulogies before they are even dead!” 
We figure Dillon has another ten books in him; Book Club members may wish to 
stash cash. 

The fifty-five year-old National Book Foundation, on November 16, 2005, pre- 
sented San Francisco poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti its first “Literarian Award.” Even 
Ferlinghetti balked at a designation literarily and literally grown from marketing 
jargon. “Today, faced with the continuing dumbing-down of America [by Illiterat- 
arians, we presume], literarians are definitely an endangered species,” said he, “to the 
point that articles have to be written to define the term.” The honor, though, is plain 
enough: “Outstanding service to the American Literary Community.” 

For those who wish to rejoice over our North Beach denizen, the Arion Press 
just released a half-century edition of “A Coney Island of the Mind” (1955). Much of 
the impact of this poem depends on line layout, and Andrew Hoyem created a new 
artistic interpretation. “I approve,’ Ferlinghetti declared after Hoyem made pages 
look “a little jazzy.” 

Needed Ferlinghetti is. A more recent newspaper article claims that after per- 
plexing nineteen thousand people, proficiency in prose plummeted ten percent in 
ten years. Only 41 percent of university graduate students and 31 percent of college 
graduates could read, understand, and extrapolate information from short texts — 
short such as prescription medicine labels and newspaper editorials! 

A three-paragraph Book Club prospectus would be beyond the ken of 80 per- 
cent, while none would be able to make sense of this column. In this alone, they 
would join 999 members of the BCC, the author being excluded. 

The Museum of the African Diaspora [MoAD] opened Monday, December 5, 
in the 480-foot tall St. Regis Hotel on Mission Street at Third. A huge collage of a 
young African girl greets those gazing from the north side of Mission. Once inside, 
the stairway to the second and third floors brings visitors next to the mural to view 
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twenty-seven hundred individual photos sent by everyone from everywhere. Regard- 
less of original skin color, “everybody’s sepia,’ Museum president Belva Davis aptly 
said, reaffirming her museum’s message. 

A permanent display on the second floor exudes the museum’s mission on Mis- 
sion that “all humans migrated from one place and therefore are connected.” Vid- 
eos and interactive displays tell of linkages through origins, movement, adaptation, 
and transformation. Our ear noted the exhibit on music. Between four screens, we 
heard twenty-five selections, some traditional, some current. Hard by, light-formed 
bars fix the ceiling of a benched room that is the backdrop to sounds of slave narra- 
tives — those from the past to the present who refused to let their spirits be chained 
with their bodies. 

The final room is indeed Out of Africa: Three 1.8 million-year-old stone tools, a 
chopping stone and two axes, from Olduvai Gorge in Tanzania, stand cased regally. 
In addition, the British Museum lent four similar but young stone tools, only 1.5 mil- 
lion years old, that visitors may handle — a white hammer stone, a cutting stone, and 
two finely shaped axes. Floor three displays contemporary statement art, which we 
leave to others. 

Our upriver scribbling colleague, Bob Young, is young no more, and after the 
Spring 2006 Sacramento Book Collectors Club Newsletter, we shall know no more 
his erudition — at least for a full issue. We do know that Young’s young mind will keep 
perking — and perceptive comments may escape to paper. We extend an ink-nibbed 
quill to the new editor. 

Happy Birthday! Internationally-known printer, our own Jack Stauffacher, was 
eighty-five on December 19, and still ink-stained. 

Just in! El Presidente DID fire the vile miscreant in charge of the Quarterly News- 
Letter Committee, but, alas, poor readers, assumed the duties himself. 

Welcome 2006. 

— Dr. Robert J. Chandler 
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Some of us can’t praise the Times Literary Supplement enough — always erudite, always 
fascinating. But in a recent review (December 9, 2005), by David McKitterick, of 
A Catalogue of Books Printed in the Fifteenth Century Now in the Bodleian Library, Alan 
Coates, et al., this splendid journal goes beyond itself. It seems to refer to the Club’s 
library: “Broadly speaking, the same pattern of acquisition has continued ever since 
the days of Sir Thomas Bodley: a mixture of judicious buying and well-wishing do- 
nors.” Odd little mistake, though, “Sir Thomas Bodley” for “Albert Sperisen”.... Se- 
riously, a wonderful article with a fine historical discussion of one of our favorite 
terms, “incunabula.” 
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Book and Paper Care Tips 


By Susan Filter, Paper Conservator e& Collection Care Consultant 


MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS OF WORKING in conservation have left me burning to 
impart to you, dear readers, a series of tips, hints, and reminders for caring for your 
books and objects on paper. By following some very simple steps we, the temporary 
caretakers of Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, Diirer’s Melancholia, and Adams’s Autumn 
Moon over Yosemite, can ensure the longevity of our treasures for those yet-to-be fu- 
ture collectors. There will be three tips per BCC Quarterly issue, covering environ- 
ment, storage, handling, etc. They'll be easy to remember and easy to implement! 

Consider where you store or hang your treasures: a stable, clean, cool, non- 
humid environment is best. You don’t want them near radiators (drying heat), air 
conditioners (condensation and drips), or in attics and basements (too hot, too cold, 
too dirty, and too humid). A constant temperature of around 65 degrees and 50% 
humidity is ideal ... but, whatever your environment, the concept of “constant” is the 
key. 

Avoid using those oh-so-convenient “post-it” notes to mark a spot in a book. 
The adhesive breaks down and becomes stickier and then dries out, leaving a stain 
on the page! 

And for those fashionable guys and gals, watch that red nail polish — it can rub 
off on paper very easily! 


UCLA Collects! 


BODIES OF KNOWLEDGE, APRIL 17 — AUGUST 21, 2005 


UCLA is an important repository for an astounding range of objects, from African 
masks to acupunture charts to Renaissance prints to contemporary photographs. 
UCLA Collects! Bodies of Knowledge explores the role of collections in UCLA's pursuit 
of knowledge and juxtaposes for the first time significant and diverse objects from 
five important UCLA institutions: the Fowler Museum of Cultural History, the 
Grunwald Center for the Graphic Arts at the Hammer Museum, the Department 
of Special Collections in the Charles E. Young Research Library, History and Special 
Collections in the Louise M. Darling Biomedical Library, and the Rock Art Archive 
of the Cotsen Institute of Archaeology. 

The human body — so essential to our worldview — is the subject of the exhibi- 
tion, which includes nearly two hundred objects from many disciplines, geograph- 
ic regions, and eras. See medical anatomical treatises; New Guinean and African 
sculptures; Mexican papier mache figures; works on paper by Matisse, Picasso and 
Rembrandt; photographs by Eadweard Muybridge, Imogen Cunningham, and Max 
Yavno; artists’ books; Native American rock art; and much more, displayed together 
in a modern day UCLA “cabinet of wonders.” 
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At the Fowler Museum on the UCLA Campus. 
On a personal collecting note, I have now added the last remaining book to my 
Allen Press Collection, and I am actively searching for ephemera. 


Gary E. Strong, University Librarian, UCLA, 11334 Charles E. Young Research Library, 
Box 951575, Los Angeles, California 90095-1575 Voice: (310) 825-1201 Fax: (310) 206-4109 
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Art History Graduate Student looking for early Ansel Adams 
publications and prints for dissertation research 


Rebecca Senf is doing a Ph.D. dissertation at Boston University on the early work of 
Ansel Adams. Her research is looking at 1) Adams’s 1930 fine book Taos Pueblo, done 
in conjunction with Mary Austin and printed by the Grabhorn Press, 2) Adams’s 1927 
portfolio of eighteen photographs, Parmelian Prints of the High Sierras, and 3) Adams’s 
photographs made on the Sierra Club Outings in the late 1920s and early 1930s, in- 
cluding special portfolios made during 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1932. She is trying to 
locate all extant copies of each of these publications (Taos Pueblo, Parmelian Prints, 
and Sierra Club Outing Portfolios). If you have any information about the location 
of any of these Ansel Adams works, and would like to support her research, please 
contact Becky Senf directly at bsenf@bu.edu, by phone at (167) 713-0346, or by mail 
at 65 Strathmore Road, Apt. 32, Brighton, Massachusetts 02135. 
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Al Lowman of Texas sent word that his collection of Texas Illustrators was to be auc- 
tioned off for the benefit of the Texas State Historical Association at a gala on March 
4, 2006, at the Austin Convention Center — just missed it with these pages, sad to say. 
The catalogue, “richly illustrated in color,’ was to have been available at the gala in 
return for a $100 donation to the Association — perhaps copies remain. Check with 
Zach Horton at zhorton@austin.utexas.edu or (512) 471-1525. 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


TURNABOUT IS FAIR PLAY. Dr. Robert J. Chandler, preclarent punster, Clamper, 
and Club President, has contributed dozens of insightful book reviews and notices 
to the journal he oversees. His energetic efforts have no doubt sold countless copies 
of worthy books, Club publications and others. Now we note that from his midnight 
labors comes California: An Illustrated History. (Paper, 252 pages, $14.95; Suggestions 
for Further Reading; Index). Despite the book’s genesis at New York’s Hippocrene 
Books, this look at the Golden State from “Prehistory” to “Today” is less poetic than 
practical and informative. Poetry appears, too — and more than just hold-up man 
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Black Bart’s self-description as “Po8.” Readers of the QN-L will not be surprised by 
the lively writing here, and anyone who knows Dr. Chandler will find the expected 
historical depth and breadth. Robert J. Chandler received his doctorate in history in 
1978 from Riverside (careful QN-L readers may recall that) and has toiled for Wells 
Fargo Bank’s historical services for the last twenty-eight years or so — another fact 
that may have shone through his Quarterly columns now and again. 

Dr. Chandler sets out California’s sweeping story, well organized and clearly 
written, enhanced by striking personal comments and asides, many taken from his 
own notable collection of ephemera or materials he has amassed for the Bank. The 
illustrations are wonderfully varied and fresh — a Central Pacific engine of the 1860s; 
a man in a mask against the “Spanish Influenza” of 1918-19; Angel’s Flight in early 
twentieth-century Los Angeles; and many more apposite images. The larger context 
here often frames little-known facts, and mordant wit sums up such narratives as 
the tumultuous late nineteenth-century political scene in San Francisco: “Corruption 
was an equal-opportunity operation.” From admiration for the migratory native pop- 
ulation’s basketry to summaries of the labor movement of the 1930s, the AIDS crisis, 
and controversies of the present such as immigration, defense, and environmental 
protection, look to this volume for a wide range of facts and balanced presentation. 
Poetry? Something of that informs this whole tale of “A state of the Union; a state of 
mind; a land of oppression; a land of dreams.” 
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When Susan Filter visited St. Bride’s Printing Library in London last autumn, she 
found a fascinating book to present to the Club: The Nymph and the Grot by James 
Mosley, a 1999 publication of St. Bride’s. The subtitle is “The Revival of the Sanserif 
Letter,” and this pretty and informative volume, profusely illustrated, fits the Club’s 
collection perfectly. The evocative title refers to a 1748 inscription in the grotto at 
Stourhead, Wiltshire. It was good of Director Filter to think of us during that busy 
trip, and we thank her for this book. 
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From wood engraver Richard Wagener we have received four prints of work he did 
to grace recent QN-L covers. Readers surely remember the fine motifs of Western 
mountains and trees. We are honored to have these examples for our ephemera files 
and hope to see lots more of Mr. Wagener’s art, impressive for being both strong and 
delicate, in the Quarterly and perhaps even in other Club publications in the future. 
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Last fall, member John Montgomery sent us several more of his informative cards, all 
his own work, of places visited in the East. His photographs always reveal a penetrat- 
ing eye, enhanced by comments and facts with a distinctive slant. Thanks. 

— Ann Whipple 
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Thanks to Russell Pearce for four wood-block prints by Alfred L. Kennedy. These 
make a nice addition to the Club’s holdings of Kennedy’s work. 
— Barbara Jane Land 


Member Alert! 


A THANK YOU NOTE FROM THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


In the Winter 2004 issue of the Club’s Quarterly News-Letter, the Membership Com- 
mittee inserted a Member Alert which pointed out that there were a number of 
openings for membership in the Club that should be filled to restore the member- 
ship to its maximum of 1,000. Included with the Alert was a pre-printed postcard. 
Members were asked to personally contact prospective members, jot their names 
and addresses on the postcard, and return it to the Club for follow-up action. 

Be advised the postcard recruiting effort was very successful. While we didn’t quite 
reach the 1,000 membership mark, we came close. Accordingly, we take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the members who took the time and effort to propose new members. 
There are still openings, and we encourage members to continue to identify to us 
friends and colleagues who share your bibliophilic interests and who can expand their 
interests by membership in The Book Club of California. Again, thanks for a job well 
done. 

— Vince Lozito, Kathleen Burch, Earl Emelson 


I can help with your cataloging needs 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


I OFFER THE FOLLOWING SERVICES: 
Cataloging of books, records @ manuscripts 


for Insurance, Personal or Bookselling Purposes. 
{& 
770 El Camino Del Mar, San Francisco ca 94121 
415 221-7707 


REFERENCES AVAILABLE 
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Elected to Membership 


New Regular Members 

Joseph Bray La Jolla John Patrick Ford 
Chris Cobb San Francisco John McBride 
Alfred J. Eggers Vallejo Vincent J. Lozito 
Drs. Leonard & Juliet Rothman San Francisco Marianne Hinckle 
Malcolm K. Whyte San Francisco George K. Fox 
New Library Member 

Michael & Margaret B. Fair Oaks Vincent J. Lozito 


Harrison Research Center 


The Following member has changed from Regular to Patron status: 
Heritage Book Shop Los Angeles 


The following members have changed from Regular to Sustaining status: 
Linda Kehl Joseph, OR 


The following member has changed from Student to Regular status: 
Carol Snyder Vallejo 


OSCAR LEWIS AWARDS 


Members, please make your selections for the next Oscar Lewis Awards in the Book 
Arts and Western History, to be presented in the Spring of 2007. You will find a nomi- 


nation form with this issue. 


The award ceremony on February 6, 2006, was a fine occasion, Peter Rutledge 
Koch being honored for his contributions to the Book Arts, and Robert V. Hine for 


his contributions to Western History. 
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Bonhams 


&@ BUTTERFIELDS 


AUCTIONEERS & APPRAISERS 


Fine Books and Manuscripts 


Sunday February 19, 10am 


Los Angeles 


and San Francisco 


Preview 

San Francisco 

February 10-12, 10am to 5pm 
Los Angeles 

February 16-18, 10am to 5pm 


Illustrated Catalog: $35 plus S&H 
For further information, complimentary 
auction estimates or to view and order 
catalogs, visit www.bonhams.com/us 
or call +1 (800) 223 2854 
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Inquiries 

Dr. Catherine Williamson 

+1 (323) 436 5442 
catherine.williamson@bonhams.com 
Dr. Martin Gammon 

+1 (415) 503 3207 
martin.gammon@bonhams.com 
Christina Geiger 

+1 (415) 503 3255 
christina.geiger@bonhams.com 
Adam Stackhouse 

+1 (323) 436 5439 
adam.stackhouse@bonhams.com 


Whitman, Walt. Autograph Manuscript 
Signed, 2pp, 4to, n.p., [1868], titled 
“Thou vast Rondure, swimming in 
space,” later collected in “Passage 

to India.” 

Estimate: $50,000 - 70,000 


Bonhams & Butterfields 

220 San Bruno Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94103 
+1 (415) 861 7500 

+1 (415) 861 8951 fax 

7601 Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90046 
+1 (323) 850 7500 

+1 (323) 850 5843 fax 


www.bonhams.com/us 
© 2006, Bonhams & Butterfields Auctioneers Corp. 
All rights reserved. Bond No. 57BSBBZ3253 


COU TO CALIFORNIA 
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QUaSTIONS? 


TEL: (530) 470-0189 GOLD RUSH BOOK FAIR 


BOOKS (@ HARDYBOOKS.COM P.O. BOX #95 
FAX: (530) 478-0255 NEVADA CITY, CA 95959 


WWW GOLD RUSH BOOK FAIR.COM 


PRODUCED BY HARDY BOOKS, NEVADA CITY, CA 


